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4 Kimaaul : vincial statute is constitutional. 
ES far tol Shorn of legal terminology. the 
is he b question to be answered by the 
ypened 4 i aa Court is simply this: has a province 
Now th ‘ — any right to limit the civil liberties 
ought tt ' } of its citizens? 
you giv e S The question is not a new one 
ee ~~ for the Court. When the Aberhart 
ain f Government in Alberta passed an 
I of any * : . 2 & act intended to gag the province's 
newspapers, a majority of the Jus- 
PICKNOL - : tices ruled that the act was uncon- 
stitutional, because civil liberties 
were the responsibility of the na- 
tions Parliament. That seemed 
clear enough. But last year, when 
the Court came to decide on the 
legality of a Quebee City by-law 
that fave the chief ol police the 
power to decide what printed matter 
could be distributed in the city’s 
» 3197 3 : / ~~ streets, the Justices were sadly 
| : : divided in their opinions about the 
Bane acid - x cee as - 8 ' right of a province to place limita- 
fee, Pad ut oy ci a tions on freedom of assembly. of 
> = ah 2 : : : Se ai worship and of speech. The result 
he Bis 4 A “8 <a aT J x was. wholly unsatisfactory: four 
ee ool members of the Court thought the 
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illegal, four that it was per- 


by-law 
missib! id the ninth that it “generally” 
was Va sut could not be applied to re- 
ligious blications—a loophole that the 
Ouebec {egislature soon plugged by 
sssenel he provincial Freedom of Wor- 
ship A 

The ecision of the Court in the case 
of the by-law took away much of the 
strengt the ruling on the Alberta press 
law. 'N the same issue comes up again 
for setticment. For nearly two decades, 
despite the Alberta finding, the Padlock 
Law h een enforced in Quebec — a law 
that gives the Attorney-General of the 
Province the right to padlock, without re- 
ference to a court of law, any building 
that he believes is being used by people 
trying to spread the doctrine of Commu- 
nism or Bolshevism. The words Commu 
nism and Bolshevism are not defined; ob- 
viously, the law could be used against any 
person or organization disliked by the 


Government in power, but the Quebec 
Court of Appeal has upheld the statute, on 
the ground that it concerns property rights, 
not political opinion. 

It has taken nearly twenty years for the 
Padlock Law to be brought before the 
highest court in the land, twenty years 
during which a province has been able to 


set aside the traditional rights of free 
citizens. This has been possible because of 
the reluctance of Parliament to get down 
to the necessary job of amending the 


j 


Canadian constitution in such a way as 


to protect the civil rights of all citizens, 

no matter where they live in Canada. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in 

the case of the Padlock Law will not ease 


the constitutional responsibility of Parlia- 


ment. It has been demonstrated clearly 
how varied the interpretations of the pres- 
ent constituuion can be, and how a prov- 
Ince can get around the rulings of the 
Court. What is needed is a thorough re- 
vision of the British North America Act, 
0 give it new strength and power — and 
to make it clear that civil rights are a 
national heritage, not the private property 
of p clal politicians, 


Ganesmanship 


ik EMPIRE Games committee tossed 

ocktail party a couple of weeks 
1g he Duke of Edinburgh a gay, 
inte iffair at which the pasteurized 
cre Vancouver society could come 


eathing distance of the distin- 
Shortly before the Duke 


le ladies present were informed 


6M isitor. 


would become gay and in- 


for nly after they had proved their 
loy nd demonstrated their athletic 
pre SY curtseying, an exercise not 
n recognized as part of the British 
Em sames, but reputed to be an ex 
cell ‘tof poise, muscular control and 
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sobriety. The ladies. only slightly taken 
aback, went into a fast warm-up. and by; 
the time the Duke arrived, were prepared: 
there wasn’t a single pratfall or creaking 
joint, and the party went on. The final 
summary: fair to maudlin. 


Another l mpire 


fp IF ANY confirmation were needed of 
our national talent for compromise. 
it could be found in the steady recruiting 
of Canadians for jobs on the various truce 
commissions that seem to have become 
a permanent part of international life in 
the postwar world. The selection of Cana- 
dians for these ticklish tasks may also be 


evidence of our growing stature as a na 





GEN. E. L. M. BURNS: Remote 


tion and of foreign confidence in our im- 
partiality, of course, but there is no doubt 
that one of our best recommendations is 
our unwavering preference for the dull 
grey middle-ground between the blacks 
and whites of opposed opinions 

One of the most recent Canadian ap- 
pointments to the ranks of the interna- 
tional umpires has been that of Maj.-Gen 
EF. L. M. Burns, deputy minister of the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, who 
becomes the new chief of staff of the UN 
truce organization in Palestine. General 
Burns undoubtedly will live up to the 
Canadian tradition of propriety and com 
promise, but there must be some misgiy 
ing about some of his other capabilities 
Any administrative work for which he 


may be responsible will be done efficient- 


ly; protocol will never be violated; but if 
the job demands a deep warm understand- 
ing of human relationships, he is in for 
a rough time. 

During his long career as a_ soldier, 
General Burns showed that he was an ex- 
cellent administrator and did valuable 
work in connection with the study of 
aerial photographs: but as a commander 
of large formations in battle he was less 
successful, the uninspired orthodoxy of 
his tactical thinking emphasized by an 
almost surly remoteness from those who 
had to carry out his orders. His vears 
as a civil servant in the Department of 
Affairs may have 
him, given him an appreciation of men 


Veterans’ mellowed 
as something more than so many bodies 
wearing badges of rank. We _ sincerely 
hope that this has come about; the chance 
of his getting solid results with the Pal- 
estine truce commission will, in that case, 


be good. 


The Fascinated Germans 


# WE'VE BEEN pondering the signifi- 
cance of a report from Bonn, Ger- 
many, dealing with a recent survey of 
18.000 owners of TV sets in that city 
More than 25 per cent of the people in- 
terviewed. it seems, said they were getting 
along without bathrooms in order to have 
TV. while many others preferred TV to 
telephones. One was quoted: “If you 
have TV you forget about having a bath, 
and a telephone only interrupts the pro- 
gram.” We can only conclude that Ger- 
man TV has either outstripped all others 


ntation or has not yet 





pre < 
reached that ynt in its ‘oor levelop- 
eached tnat porn nl program develop 


ment where a bathroom becomes an ab 


Vess in Ontario 


B IF THE Opposition parties in Ontario 
had any sort of skilful leadership, 


Premier Leslie Frost’s administration would 
now be in serious trouble as a result of 
the exposure of the lax, wasteful methods 


used by the provincial Department of 


Highways. But in their eagerness to tak 





ge of the opportunity so generous- 


ven them by Mr. Doucett, the Min- 





ister of Highways. the Liberal and CCI 
spokesmen have been acting like greedy 
] 


children at a party, running madly from 


one treat to another, stuffing themselves 
and trying to shout about the things they 
have found, all in the same breath The 
result has been incoherence and contu 
sion 

The ineptitude of the opposition has 
been all the more dismal because the per 


has 


formance of the rost regime itself 
been considerably less than brilliant. Only 
the other day. for example. Mr. Frost 
had to rush back to Queen’s Park from 


$ 


a holiday to make sure that new contracts 
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for work on highways would not be 
vurded to companies still involved in 
court cases arising from investigations 
to earlier road jobs Apparently the 
new contracts Were on the point of being 
iven to a couple of the companies mixed 
pin the inquiry And all the while Mr 
Doucett clings stubbornly to office. 
At the very best, there has been. star- 
tling inefficiency in the provincial Depart- 
wt of Highways. and for this Mr. Dou- 
cett must bear the responsibility He is 
elected representative charged with 


Department; if his 
incom 


That is 


bordinates have been careless or 


must be the blame 





| 


irsh meaning of responsible govern 
Nel Mr. Doucett himself is an able 
ith an agreeable personality; he has 


worked industriously as a member of the 


I cgislature and the Cabinet But the fact 
Frost must face Is 


in the Depart- 


which both he and Mr 


idministration 


hat poor 
ment of Highways has wasted a consider- 
thle amount of public money, and the 
roper thing for a Minister to do under 


h circumstances is to leave the cabinet 


Opinion-holders 


3 NOTHING VERY startling was revealed 
when the Gallup people took a sam- 


about the H- 





pling of Canadian opinion 
omb. Half of those questioned (the half 
reads the first couple of paragraphs 

| t! weadlines) favored international 
ontro third (the seemingly indestruc 
convinced that men’s minds 

by the passing of a law) 

oted for the banning of the Bomb: and 
emainder (the constant, dazed Re- 
tinder) hadn't thought enough about it 

© reach any decision. Naturally. the 


ounger Canadians took a_ less positive 


point than their elders. To the teen 


e opinion-holder, absorbed in bop, base- 


il. the recalcitrance of motors and the 


iolability. of dates. the problem. of 
iolent death is Jess than imaginable—it 
nt even important. And if it were any 


world would die tin one shud 


ifter the Wars 


ry ON tHE 40th anniversary of the out- 
fA) break of the first of the world wars, 

thought, the best company for any talk 
or surmise about the past four decades 


oO leath and discovery was that of the 
who had done a considerable amount 
fighting, and so we went around to 

he biennial convention of the Canadian 


legion being held in Toronto. We min- 


gled among the delegates, listening to 
talk about housing and pensions and the 
memories spawned by a hundred scatter- 
ed battlefields. until we came to Dr. Clar- 
ence Basil Lumsden. who was closing off 
of the 


Dominion President 


Lumsden, who earned a "h.D. 


two years as 


Legion. Dr 


degree from Yale. and a Military Medal 
for gallantry before losing an arm at the 
Somme in 1916, is Professor of Biblical 


Interpretation at Acadia University. 
“The Legion’s purpose is to look after 
the interests of all veterans,” he said. “We 


have 220,000 


there are 
that, but 


Veter- 


members, and 


ex-servicemen than 
The 


ans are Oul principal concern now, espe- 


many more 


our work § benefits all. older 





Ishley & Cript 
DR. C. B. LUMSDEN: Selective draft 
cially those who are unemployed or un 


‘ 


employable and who have no means of 


survival. We have special service bureaux 
to look into and help individual cases. A 
deal of 


great Legion activity has to do 


with individual cases, injustices, inability 


to claim pension rights and so on. We 
are quite happy with the provisions made 
for the veierans at the end of the Second 
World War, and hope similar provisions 
the event of an 
forbid.” 

We suggested that the Legion also had 
present 
national defence. Dr. 


would be carried on in 


other wat which God 


a deep interest in the arrange- 


ments for Lumsden 


agreed, and recalled various suggestions 


made to the Government by the Legion 
time. “I feel that the re- 
cant be kept up to full 
national that 


Selective draft, not gen 


trom time to 


serve forces 


strength without service 


is, Some sort of 


eral conscription,” he said. “The Legion 


would support the Government in any 


Steps it took in this direction. General 
Crerar in his speech a couple of days ago 
suggested selective training for a period 


of six months, and the Legion would go 





along with that view. 
quite critical of the recently a 


The delevites are 


ounced 
plan for the re-organization of the Re. 
serve Army, because they do no: think j: 


will do any particular good. We. would 


not presume to dictate to the Gov ornment. 
but we would wholeheartedly port a 
selective draft to keep the res¢ force 
up to a good standard.” 
The Unforgiving 
$ THE RESOLUTION passed at the re- 
cent national convention of the CCF 
did not deviate from what has become 
a predictable pattern. There were de- 
nunciations of “reactionaries” like ( hiang 
Kai-shek and Syngman_ Rhee, t soft 
words or gentle silence for such cham- 


pions of freedom as Mao Tse-tung, 


who is growing fat gobbling up his neigh- 


bors, or Nehru, who talks of peace while 
waving a club at Pakistan. And, of course, 
the harshest words were saved for the 
United States: the Socialists can never 
forgive the U.S. for making such a suc- 
cess of free enterprise. 
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Bad 


WHEN Her Royal Highness the Duch 
ess of Kent visits Toronto next wees 
National Exhibi- 


tion, the welcome she gets will, we hope, 


to open the Canadian 


the gross discourtesy shown 
the CNE. 


WwW ell-bred, as 


make up for 
by the officials of The Duchess 


is. gracious and well 
beautiful, and she will not judge all Cana- 
a few; but 


dians by the bad manners of 


knowing this does not lessen the shame 
felt by decent people all across the coun 
try 

Robert Saunders, President of the CNE, 
been thoughtless when he ts 


may have 


sued a shocked statement about the pur- 


ported cost of the visit by the Duchess, 
but that does not excuse the bad taste or 
Exhibition of- 


what 


the stupidity of the act. 


ficials could easily have found out 
the expenses were likely to be long before 
any invitation was issued, and a decision 
could have been reached quietly and de- 
cently, with embarrassment to no one. Bul 
to start quibbling in public about the cost 
after the invitation has been made and 
accepted is downright boorishness. 

A couple of muckraking English news 
papers seized gleefully on the outbu \ 
Mr. Saunders and raised quite a 
about the size of the retinue the Di 
Can 


can find no comfort in this vulgar ¢ 


was bringing to Canada, but 


of discourtesy. 

Fortunately, the Duchess will get 
quite a bit more of Eastern Canada 
the Exhibition grounds and will et 
many more Canadians than the Exh 
officials. Her first visit to this ce 
could still turn out to be a pleasa 


perience for her, 
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Foreign Representation Is a Large and Expensive Operation 
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international powel Supply passed at 


sion in External Affairs came in the years follow- 


t war when the Department moved from the dire 
f 


the Prime Minister and proceeded to set up 


ping in all majer capitals of the world. Calibre anc 
with Departmental administration — stood 


$3,333,583 and total annual costs 


Parliament included is for representatio 


ie 
and $1.945.480 


$6.301.835 for salaries 


LAin 
acquisition vr unprovement Oo DULLAINYS 


of Department personnel have increased and 
pansion of plant in keeping with the dignity of an 


non 


I, £9354 
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Choice for Canadians: 


security or kreedom 


By RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN 


rERIAL SECURITY is a fine thing. It 
x make for stable families, well 
adjusted children, reasonable contentment 
and sort of cushioned lives that most 


people feel they need. A good measure of 
it. through family allowances, old age 
pensions, veterans’ pensions, government 
and private pension schemes of many 
kinds. unemployment insurance and ready 
social assistance, is undoubtedly needed to 
maintain the modern industrial economy 
of produce and use and throw away. 
Certain other merits are claimed for it, 
notably that it makes men free to think 
and talk and develop into the positive 
individuals that a democracy needs. Of 
these claims I am much more doubtful. 
Security, like anything else, has its price, 
and the price is not payable in taxes 
alone. Security is a stifling and deadly thing 
for many people. The idea of it grips 
their minds in the schoolroom, limits them 
in choice of university training, grooves 
and patterns their working lives, gently 
eases them into the second-rate 
satisfactions of shiny mass _ production 
and eventually plants them in well-kept 
graves after a lifelong illusion of life. So 
far from having lived as free and con- 
uctive citizens, they will have paid 
unceasing tribute to all the second-rate 


Satisiacuions dreamed up for them—super- 
ficial Knowledge, bad taste in art and 
ent nment, false standards in personal 
conduct and a narrow, distorted view of 
the rid they have passed through. 
When all this is said, the moderate 
Sec ' Of the industrial welfare state 
ren infinitely preferable to the poverty, 
eX] iuon, squalor and ignorance of 
m ivilizations that have preceded it. 
No ibt virtuous simplicity and rugged 
ho existed under these conditions, as 
today; but they were wrapped in 
pl | miseries that can have done little 
to ase the stature of mankind, and in 
q ry distinctions between man and 
n hat were false and founded in 


ss of spirit. At least the industrial 
s living seeds of growth and free- 


Haig-Brown, a_ British Columbia 


" we, is internationally known as a 


conservationist and sportsman. 
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dom in it, and it can place within physical 
reach of man, any man, the things his soul 
should seek. If it obscures them from him 
with the glossy froth of its own waste, it 
still offers more than its predecessors. 

But without rebels and sports, such a 
state is bound to die. Canada could die 
very easily, before she is fairly born, 
under the sheer weight of short-lived auto- 
mobiles, the welter of shoddy entertain- 
ment and the burden of a time-serving, 
pension-conscious citizenry. 

Fortunately, human social organizations 
don’t work that way. In seeking to favor 
one group, however large or small, they 
invariably foster a new group that reaps 
the real advantage. The age of chivalry 
made things easy for the merchant prince. 
The French revolution built an elegant 
bourgeois state. The Russian experiment 
in a classless society, if there is anything 
in reports, has raised a supreme tyrant, 
supported by an oligarchy of ruthless 
lieutenants, who are served in turn by a 
petty aristocracy of bureaucrats. The 
welfare state, or at least that version of it 
current in North America, offers most to 
those bold citizens who disregard security 
at every turning point of their lives—and 
it stands to gain most from them. 

The pattern of security is not really 
new. Every respectable Victorian parent 
urged his child into a “nice, steady job, 


with prospects,” and seems to have been 


“The moderate security of the industrial state is infinitely preferable 


disregarded as often as not, at least by 
those who left a mark. The famous de- 
pression of the thirties made the big 
change. Those of us old enough to start 
our working lives in the bright world just 
before it, have usually held to our old. 
improvident ways, sure that having 
survived once we shall survive again. But 
somehow, probably by dramatizing our 
early difficulties, we bred a race of 
children with wary eyes for the economic 
weather. And we quickly hedged them 
round with all the temptations and limita- 
tions of the incipient welfare state. 

We declared it an age of specialization, 
a time when most jobs are so complicated 
that learning must start early and life must 
be grooved into them. Industry was ready 
to go along with that, so was labor, so 
was the state. And so were the children. 
You named it in high school and began 
preparing there, selected an appropriate 
university course, went from that to the 
job and presumably followed safely on 
through nicely graduated promotions to 
an early pension. It is a useful pattern for 
an industrialized, urban civilization, which 
is exactly why it has been allowed to 
develop. But it doesn’t make for first-rate 
satisfactions or first-rate people. 

This may or may not be all right for 
finding new oil wells, building new 
factories and running everything more or 
less efficiently. But there is an enormous 
amount of work to be done and service 
to be given in a new nation—or an old 
one, for that matter—which has little to 
do with material production. The children 
in school and university today, and 
probably their children after them, are 
going to have a great deal to do with 
setting the ways of Canada, building her 
national life, creating her art and literature 
and music, forming her laws, establishing 
the quality of service she will give her 
own people and the rest of the world. 

These things cannot be well done, and 
some of them cannot be done at all, by 
minds limited by specialized education for 
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specialized jobs, for whom security and 
conformity are guiding principles. They 
will be done, as always, by people who 
sense in themselves a capacity to reach for 
the infinite and the undefined, by people 
who know, if they bother to think about it 
at all, that their only security is in their 
own worth and that every compromise 
they make for security reduces their 
worth. 

There is no formula for producing such 
people. They come from farms = and 
factories and the woods, from city streets 
and highly-priced residential areas and 
forgotten fishing villages. But the times 
can encourage them and educators can 
watch for them and parents can bear with 
them perhaps even suffer a little for 
them. For they are the people who do 
unlikely and unpredictable things, the 
people who give body and life and mean- 
ing to a nation. 

It is absurdly difficult to point to the 
sort of people I am thinking of, except 
by saying they are 
people who not only 
fill. but overflow 
whatever jobs they 
do. peop le who 
bring to their lives 


their jobs 


s 


as Well as 
breadth and gen- 
erositvy and devotion 


that doesn't shut off 


with an eight-hour 
day and is never ready to go to pen- 
sion. One may be a _ railroad con- 


ductor who is Known to everyone in the 
length of his run and somehow makes it 
mean much more than that. Another may 
be a teacher who has watched forty years 
ol changing faces without a slackening of 
interest. Stull another may be a painter 
who has kept his vision clear and bright 
through five or fifty years of poverty. It 
doesn’t matter very much who they are 
or where they are: their quality is what 
they do and give 

Performance that rejects security is 
everyWhere, but when I search for 
examples I think of the young lawyer 
who takes his learning and inexperience 
out to a small town, to practise criminal 
law, draw up contracts and wills, listen to 
people’s troubles, give you advice and 
whatever else he is asked for. instead of 
settling to a profitable lifetime of divorce 
court practice in the city. I think of the 
young doctor or priest who goes out to a 
mining settkement in the sincere con- 
viction he is needed there. I think of the 
boy who has just left high school and 
works with a survey crew instead of where 
the pay is better “because there’s a 
chance to learn something.” 

But the same thing can happen in a 
million other ways and a million other 
lives. It’s no use trying to call it, but it is 
important not to stifle it, because it can 


mean an urgency of life and happiness 





that no amount of security can e 
To my own children I say: “By 
learn to do something useful bur 
broadest education you can find. 
thing you know into it, and every: 
you learn into the total. And 
learning.” 

The reason I tell them this is 
believe there are absolute stan 
value, at least within the frame 
the civilization we are trying 
and that there is enough stored-u 
wisdom by which to learn to jud: 
There is a clearly detectable 
between the first-rate and the sec 
in everything that is of the slig 
portance—in the arts and in liter 
politics and in law, in religious 
and secular teaching. in human 
human performance. 

It is important for Canada 


should have an abundance of citiz« 


will constantly question everything 


her—government, industry, art, e 

the church 

diciary, pub 
vices. the 

lives and the 
1obs by 

standards. | 
ly these sar 
zens are @g 
have to ask 
selves the n 
ficult and in 
question of all: “How can Canada 
humanely and wisely and _ safels 
dealings with the rest of mankir 
they don’t find the right answer 

by first-rate standards, the security 
welfare state and the shiny yield 
industrial state will have littl n 


for anyone. 


Wet Evening 


See — the green line of wet sky 
Crowning the mountain tree-tops, 


Grey cloud mass. There is the w 


Out into space, where sport a mi 
Stars 

And rivers of light invite the pris 

There, there, the spirit, free. 

Diver-like, plunges through infinit 

Or wingbeats on with neither day 
night, 

Time, place nor name to stay the 
flight. 


Or is it but another jailer’s trick. 


Beyond thought’s ranging or God’ 


Is Sel 


Another wall to beat the truant b 


Trap beyond trap, bars beyond uns 


bars? 


But now the cloud has closed upor 
trees, 
Blocking the brief escape-way of 


GoopripGE Macl 
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Frees 


i i's 


‘he Makers of the 


By Hugh 


‘ TH MMER it has not been difficult 
9) Greco saw 


to Montreal as El 


roviding you are sufficiently 


loledo 


familli h the Cretan’s celebrated land- 


scape ive him 


aay visecte 


interpret the city’s 


summe ood for you. The wettest season 
in a decade has made Mount 


and the lawns of Westmount 


in Mol 


Roval’s es 
the deepest green IT can ever remember 


them the rains have continuously 


washed them of smoke and dust. Under 
the prevailing sombre skies they shine like 
viridiat 

Coming into the city over Victoria 
Bridge one 


El Greco sky. Low, livid rainclouds 


humid afternoon, I saw the 


were shot with arabesques of light; an 
edging of brightness made the dome of the 


nt Oratory seem close and near. Most 





S of the mountain was dark, but here and 
paler 


hone. Then the vast LaPrairie Basin of 


patches of green that 
he St. Lawrence gave a quick shiver and 
nt 1 color of dark steel as the rain 
ime down behind the wind and most of 
city disappeared in the storm. 
An he later the downpour was over 
Sherbrooke 
treet. | pavement was dark and wet 


nd | is walking along 


nd so were the boles of the elms. Across 
the s a small crocodile of nuns in 
abit seemed blacker for the white 
ruchit ound their faces glided noise- 
essly ng with downcast eyes past the 
iy stone wall of the Grand Seminaire 
\I irs de Saint-Sulpice. It was then 
I rea | had been conscious of El 
Greco ifternoon 
The ztan’s view of Toledo was, of 
COUTrSe ragic one. Implicit in the pas- 
SOI olors of his landscape is the 
cons wareness that he stands in the 
pres 1! death and the Judgment, that 
beauty and holiness, Toledo 
itself O more than an instant in time 
whic vanish in an instant. Montreal 
cazar, no cathedral as noble as 
¢ yntaining the Christ Imperator. 
Mor » vaster and richer than was any 
cil iin Or Europe when El Greco 
Its nuns and priests and monks 
ong ns are numerous enough, but 
j for much less in this city’s ex- 
me ster n did those God-struck ascetics 
0 ed El Greco’s imagination. Yet 


P M Ore than mere fancy and the 


it made me aware of a common 


deno or 


between El Greco's Toledo 


and rn Montreal. 
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Letter from Montreal 





Free World’s Policy 


\MiacLennan 


The mediaeval Spaniards of his day had 


barely recovered from the centuries-long 


The fear 


strain of conflict with the Moors 
had been bred into their subconscious that 





life on this earth is impermane 
Oriental despot mercilessly eager to anni- 
hilate them and their cities 
awful God above them quick to punish 
them for their sins. Centuries of living in 





wh 


antagonism to an enemy 
denied all value to theirs. as theirs denied 
all value to his. had made the Spaniards 
a tragic people 

In our own similar situation the hydro- 
gen bomb pales the fires of hell. a resurg- 


us (in the sense 


ent Asia is closer to 
it can strike quicker) than the Moors | 


1 +} 


to the Spain of El Greco, and the kn 





edge of our own follies haunts us 
this we know with our minds only: our 
emotions still refuse to believe it. Our 
emotions keep insisting that life wil e- 
come normal again. normal as our fathers 
knew it. Such a state of disharmony within 


ourselves is not likely to change so 





we can plan to defend ourselves 


gently until our emotions accept the 





our minds tell us. The easy North 
can optimism that has no. basis n the 
lessons of history has become 


It has persua 





cannot afford 





of us that we are specially favored just 


because we have been born on this con- 





tinent. It has made us | there is som 
thing wrong, something ill-planned, in the 
tragic view of life wh iS sustained 





Europeans for two thousand years. 

That may be why. this summer of heavy 
skies and international calamities, I have 
found myself so conscious of the Ameri- 
cans in our Streets. I don’t know whether 
re any more of them in Montreal 
this summer than last. but I have never 
been so aware of them as Americans. For 


hey have become the focus of our trag- 


ed ind refuse o admit it and hardly 
seem to KAnOw It The time is out of joint 
ursed spite, that ever I was born to 
gi And Can has become a 





ratio to this democratic Ham- 


on h istening to all his 





soliloquies. following him around with 


inwanted advice. wondering if he will 
ever make up his mind and dreading the 


—_ 
moment when he does 

Along Sherbrooke and up and beyond 
Peel Street. 


where in the vicinity of Bonsecours Mar- 


in Dominion Square and any- 


tr ho > ler he 
from showers under tne 





ls. Americans swarm 


porticos of their hote 
summer in thousands. 
maps on street corners 
linens 


Wake Meir purchases of woollens. 


ind china, see the sights and spend their 
' 

clubs. They are on 

Jesper itel to feel 














e Spirits nigh, their tongues Nanging 
) 
peri 
Tel 
pasting them onto the Dacks Of their cars 
This vear’s tourists in Montreal—and 
ears and ) he ss hefar 
> Q« id Us 4 c Cc Civic 





TOU RISTS look down at 


Vfontreal: now 


lonely and confused 
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aio eaems 


nee 


near tae 


we 


have not been like that. Only the style of 
their dress betrays their origin, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Canadians would 
dress the same way if they were on holi- 
day. The Americans this summer are ap- 
parently newly conscious of being in a 
foreign land, and I don’t think it fanciful 
to say that most of them look lonely. 

One morning not long ago I watched a 
hatless man in a Harry Truman shirt as 
he stood looking at the American papers at 
Charley’s on Peel Street, and the thought 
suddenly came to me: “There stands the 
man who formulates the policy of the free 
world!” He reached for The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer and handed it the woman 
who stood beside him. She had obviously 
never seen herself from the rear, for she 
was not made for slacks. But Marlene 
Dietrich wears them and Marlene is a 
grandmother, so why shouldn't she? She 
was unable to read the paper through her 
dark glasses, but she didn’t seem to care. 
Between them—and about a hundred mil- 
lion others—the foreign policy of the free 
world would be made. Certainly it couldn't 
be made uatil these two agreed to it. 

“Honey,” I heard him say as he took the 
paper back from her and tucked it under 
his arm, “are you having a good time? 
What'll we do today ) 

He was anxious and affectionate and old 
enough to have had a son who had fought 
in Korea. The foreign policy of the free 
world was up to him, and had been ever 
since the Founding Fathers decided that he 
was informed and resolute enough to form 
it, and of this sacred obligation he had 
been painfully aware since the politicians 
took to radio and television, with the ad- 
vertising and public relations boys telling 
how. No wonder Americans look lonely 
and confused this summer and become de- 
fensive the moment they talk to you about 
what we all read in the papers. This man 
trom Cleveland-—what he wanted most in 
the world was to like others, be liked in 
return, do a good job and have a good 
time. But there was always something 
else. Up here in Canada, in the friend- 
liest country he knew, where the people 
were darned nice and knew about the In- 
dians (and some of them supported them, 
too), if you talked to the people about 
what was in the newspapers you began to 
feel lonely, and misunderstood, and the 
world was worse than out of joint. 

I must have been staring at him, for 
suddenly he met my eyes, turned away, 
and he and his wife went down the street, 
a balding Hamlet in a sports shirt, a mid- 
dle-aged Ophelia in slacks, neither of 
them aware of any of this. And above 
them and above me, above all the Amer- 
icans and Montrealers on Peel Street, even 
above the boyish grin of President Eisen- 
hower on the front page of the New York 
Daily News, was the dark, tragic El Greco 
sky, shot with arabesques of light, preg- 
Rant with a mysterious beauty 
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Soldier-Diplomats from the Commonweal) 


By John A. Stevenson 


Yj PARLIAMENT AT ITS LAST session con- 
x ferred full diplomatic status for the 
first time upon the group of High Com- 
missioners accredited to Ottawa by our 
partners in the Commonwealth. It is there- 
fore befitting that any account of Ot- 
tawa’s diplomatic circle should begin with 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, 
who for two years has represented the se- 
nior partner, the United Kingdom. 

Dublin was his birthplace, on April 23, 
1895, and he was cradled in the army, the 
son of an Irishman, Sergeant Charles Ed- 
ward Nye. He was educated at the Duke 
of York’s Military School at Dover, and, 
when war broke out in 1914, he enlisted 
at the age of 18 in an Irish corps, the 
Leinster Regiment. So good a soldier was 
he that within a year he won his com- 
mission in the field. 

After the war he specialized in the tech- 
nique of ground and air cooperation, serv- 
ed with the Eastern Command, passed 
through the Staff College and had a spell 
of duty in the War Office. Meanwhile he 
had found time to study law and be ad- 
mitted to the Bar 

Law was only a reserve string to his 
bow. After securing his permanent major- 


ity in 1930, he became a colonel in the 
Warwickshire Regiment, and in 1937 he 
took command in India of the Nowshera 
brigade, which he trained to high effi- 
ciency. Soon after Wofld War II began, 
he was appointed Director of Staff Duties 





Miller 
GEN. SIR ARCHIBALD NYE 


at the War Office with the rank « 
General. A year later, when he 
45, he was promoted to be Vice 
the British General Staff and gi 


afterwards the rank of Lieutenant ne: 


The war over, his preference 
Vilian career secured for him the 
norship of Madras. There his sk 
during the difficult period of India 
tion to independence resulted in h 
chosen Britain’s first High Comn 
to the infant republic. 

Sir Archibald is a man of fine | 
and appearance. Industrious and e 
he is a vigilant guardian of Br: 
terests. But he has had to learn 
of politics since he left the army 
has occasionally been guilty of 
tions which a veteran politician 
have avoided. 

Today the dean of the diplomat 


at Ottawa is Thomas Clarence Atkir 


Hislop, who has been High Comn 


for New Zealand since 1950. If he is p 


of one thing more than another. 
his undiluted Scottish blood. 

Born in 1888, Mr. Hislop was « 
at Wellington College in New Zeal 
Caius College, Cambridge. During 
journ in Britain, he was called to t 
lish Bar (Inner Temple), but 
scarcely settled down to practice 
father’s firm in Wellington, when 
break of World War I impelled hin 
the New Zealand Expeditionary } 
creditable service with the We 
Regiment in Egypt, Gallipoli and 
brought him two wounds and 
taincy. Returning to New Zealand 
sumed the practice of law and als 
on the city council of Wellington 
he had resigned when he went 
He became Mayor of the city in | 
held the office for 13 years. 

Mr. Hislop is a tall, handson 
whose courteous and friendly wa 
him popular with his colleagues 
diplomatic circle and with all c 
Ottawa. His duties cannot be desc 
arduous, as relations between the 
ments of Canada and New Zealat 
been uniformly harmonious dur: : 
term of office, and there is no large 
gent of New Zealanders in Car 
worry him with their troubles. But 
considered it his duty to gain an 1 
knowledge of every section of 
He has been an_ indefatigable 
and in the last four years he h 
ered 170,000 miles in his pilgrin 
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Some Light On Leacock 


: By Robertson Davies 


HARD WORK writing about humor, 
not many people attempt it. 
would undoubtedly say that it 





is hat work to write something that 
is fur ind I shall not deny it; but I 
repeat it it is hard work finding some- 
thing sible to say about a humorous 

= book this fact accounts for the neglect 
whic! morous books, as a rule, suffer 
from CT cs 


There are so many pitfalls in the way. 
[he critic can try to be funny himself, and 
this is not often successful. Or he can 
try to explain why the subject of his re- 
funny, and he is then in danger 
of looking like a pompous ass. Theoriz- 
ing about humor makes painful reading: 





ead a good many books which 


mpted to explain what humor was, and 
iow it worked, and they were all embar- 
rassir Even Freud’s Wit and Its Rela- 
B tion! e Unconscious is one of the most 
distressing books ever to be written by a 
nan of genius, especially in translation. 
Critics are wise when they steer clear of 


Statements and theories about 


* Nevertheless, I always leap to see what 
— some intrepid new critic will say on this 
extremely difficult subject, and I seized 
Eight Humorists, by George Mikes, with 
eage The first paragraph of his in- 
troductory essay won my _ attention and 
sympathy, for ke said that humorists were 
njustly neglected by critics, and modestly 
nnounced his intention of writing serious- 
humor. I read his book to the 

end. | wish I could say that I rose from 

he rience a wiser man, but honesty 

W Ss George Mikes? His publishers 

call 1 “inimitable” and he has written 
sever. books beside this one. Snippets trom 
rey of these books give the impression 
Mikes is widely known and re- 
IIs sa funny fellow. I suppose I 
shot ive heard of him. Book reviewers 
fe sho ever admit that there is an author 
1 they have not heard. I recall 
g. fourteen years ago, in this very 
it | had never heard of Bernard 
immediately I began to receive 
d letters from people who had 





and [ quickly grew weary of 
in reply, naming some of the peo- 
ple id heard of who were undoubtedly 
n to my correspondents. But now, 





fourteen years later, I have enough courage 
on hand to admit that I have never before 
heard of George Mikes. 

From internal evidence contained in his 
book, I gather that he is not an English- 
man, and I make a guess that he is a Hun- 
garian. He seems to know English litera- 
ture very well. He is also. I deduce. a 
man of either considerable vanity or great 
courage, for he calls his book Eight Hu- 
morists, though only seven are dealt with 
They are Charlie Chaplin, Stephen Lea- 
cock, Al Capp, Malcolm Muggeridge. 
James Thurber, Evelyn Waugh and P. G 
Wodehouse. The eighth, we are to assume. 
is Mr. Mikes himself. I find no evidence 





—Wavie 


ere 
STEPHEN LEACOCK, as drawn by David 


Langdon for “Eight Humorists”’. 


that he belongs in this distinguished com- 
pany. It is not that he has tried to be 
funny, and failed; it is simply that he has 
written his eight essays (the first is “On 
Humor and Humorists”) in a sober tone, 
and with remarkably uneven achievement. 

His comments on the “sense of humor” 
are interesting, and he stresses the impos- 
sibility of dissociating it from the rest of 
a man’s personality. The fun of a bitter 
man, or a mean man, or a cruel man is 
his sense of humor, true enough, but it is 
not a sense which we covet for ourselves: 
a man’s sense of humor is as clearly in- 
dicative of what he is as his grief, or his 
capacity to love. A great sense of humor 
can only exist in company with other 
elements of greatness. And what is so 
frequently referred to as “a good sense of 
humor” means too often an ability to ap- 
prehend, and laugh at, the funny stories 


that are part of the small change of con- 
versation among people not otherwise 
witty. 

We may disagree with Mr. Mikes that 
humor is a thing that touches some sub- 
jects and not others; too many people. in 
too many painful situations. have been 
overcome by a sense of the ridiculous, and 
it is notorious that people are moved to 
laughter at funerals, sincere and deep 
though their grief may be A sense of 
humor is not a thing that we can control 
completely But we can agree with Mr 
Mikes that a man of great humor may 
also be deeply serious in his attitude to- 
ward life. Stephen Leacock, writing of 
his imminent death, was serious; and yet 
he wrote without losing his sense of hu- 
mor, which was in that instance an evid- 
ence of his courage. Such men are not 
mere jokers: their sense of humor is a 
glory which they carry with them to the 
end. 

Yet. in the estimation of the world at 
large. humorists are not such important 
fellows as, for instance, writers of senti- 
mental novels or minor philosophy.  Per- 
haps this is because humor is more a thing 
of intellect than emotion. and people in 
general are more impressed by emotion 
than by intellect. And who shail say that 
they are wrong to be so? The deepest 
feelings of mankind are not humorous, 
and although Freud has shown the Un 
conscious to be pranksome and witty In a 
manner which suggests James Joyce, it !s 


remorselessly serious in its effects. Humor 


is a civilizing element in the jungle of the 


mind, and civilizing elements never enjoy 
a complete or prolonged popularity 

Mr. Mikes himself gives evidence that 
his sense of humor has limitations which 
are soon reached How, otherwise. ean 
he assert that Americans have no dignity. 
and that they envy Englishmen because 
they possess that quality? How, otherwise 
can he fear that television may bring an 


end to what he calls “the reading habit”? 


How. otherwise, can he call Punch “silly 
and irresponsible”, because it has ventured 
on some mild political criticism? How. 
otherwise. can he write that “our love- 
life is being reduced to the level of D1 
Kinsey's statistics”? These are the fears 
and the judgments of a disgruntled Tory 
clubman. If Mr. Mikes has a sense of 
humor he is adept at keeping it out ot 


this book 


a HIS considerations of the other seven 
humorists vary in quality. He is ex 
cellent on Charlie Chaplin, whom he 
rightly declares to be no Communist, but 
a somewhat soft-headed anarchist. What 
he has to say about Wodehouse is sub 
stantially what George Orwell said—that 
he is a skilled concocter of fairy-tales laid 
in the Edwardian era. He has some interest 
ing observations to make on the growing 
bitterness of Evelyn Waugh, a moralist 
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disguised none to heavily as a je-er, He 
writes with admiration of Thur or, py 
throws no new light on him. H angry 
with Punch for faults that Punch 15 sub. 


stantially corrected during the Vear. 
And his opinions on America comic 
sirips are wrong-headed as only ‘ose of 
a European, reading the comics ugh a 
pair of English glasses, can be 

But the essay which I think m ch the 
best in the book, and which com: \ends it 
to Canadian readers, is that on  siephen 
Leacock. I have never read ything 
about Leacock which moved neare: io te 


illumination. Not that Mr. Mike. deals 
with Leacock fully, or with deep under- 
standing; but he comes nearer t! any- 
one else. For Leacock was not only a 
very funny writer, who sometimes wrote 
mechanically and shallowly; he was also 
a man who revealed much of himself in 
his writings, and whose broad and appa- 
rently sunny humor sometimes dissolves 
suddenly and faces us with a_ bitterness 
and a disillusionment as shocking as any- 
thing we find in Mark Twain. Leacock, we 
may truly say, often laughed that he might 
not weep, might not curse, might not rend 
the veil in the temple. And here, in Mr 
Mikes’s essay, we are given a consideration 
of him which is not written by someone 
who takes the books at their face value 
but has read them with a discerning eye 
And for this reason I think that while his 
book does not convince me that Mr. Mikes 
is a humorist, it is evidence that he is a 
critic of discernment. 
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DECKER, Gene Fowler and John Barrymore, with dachshund Gus, 


looking on at a chess game in the Decker studio. 


Arrival in Hoboken 


By GENE FOWLER: PART III 


NASTY-TEMPERED as he may _ have 
seemed to strangers, particularly au- 


ph-seekers, politicians, or landlords, 


Fields in private life was a most 
host. If, as some persons assum- 
appeared 
areless of public sanction of their 


ds and his companions 


should be remembered that all 

were on their last legs—and 
They had no time for simulated 
ies, nor with the exception of 
vho liked publicity, did they care 
newspapers might say of them. 


ictually did not belong to. this 


for all had been born before its 
In effect they were misfits, what- 
fame, and unable to conform 
of regimentation that, for good 
irked the rise of science and the 
f art. Each member of this group 
n tragedy and pain, but elected 
the mask of comedy for the world 
not to applaud. 

nies who called upon Fields one 
Decker, 
Uncle Claude 


in his second-floor “office”. He 


included Barrymore, 


and myself. 
ke a Frans Hals burgomaster, 
ind gouty, as he sat behind the 
it which he was accustomed to 
ours composing letters of denun 
almost anyone. 
! on a White bathrobe of toweling 
in One pocket of which he kept 
hirty keys on a chain, and in the 
fat roll of currency. Whenever 
| he sounded like the Prisoner of 
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Chillon. 


chest-lid as well as on the doors of the 


Fields had extra locks on every 


various storerooms in the big house. He 
kept cases of liquor and beer behind these 
barriers; for, as he phrased it, even the 
one or two honest men now alive would 
not hesitate to steal when thirsty. 

“What is your pleasure, gentlemen?” he 
asked, but before we could reply, said, “As 
if I didn’t know!” He 
switch of an intercom box, one of the 


snapped on the 


many electrical gadgets on his crowded 
desk, and shouted into it, “Bring up some 
ice!” 

With an “Excuse me for the nonce,” 
Fields picked up a pair of large-size bino- 
culars from the desk and went over to the 
lenses on the 


window. He trained the 


slopes of his lawn. “Those damned peli- 
cans had better lay off my fish pond!” he 
said. “Why do these criminal birds have 
to put the bite on me?” 

Gulls oftentimes. swooped in from the 
Pacific to snatch goldfish from the Fields’ 


! 


lily-pond. He mistook them for pelicans 


and would blaze away at them with a 
heavy pistol that surely had belonged to 
one of General Sheridan’s lieutenants. 
Fields now pointed his binoculars to 
ward the road that lay beyond his acres 
and fixed the glasses on an automobile 


passing by. “Look!” he snarled. “Just 
look at him sailing past in that big car!” 
He turned from the window and on his 
way back to the desk explained, “Cecil B 
De Mille goes up and down this road like 


he was the king-emperor. Just because 





: | Minutes of the Last Meeting: 


the pike is named for him he thinks he 
owns it.” Then he rasped into the inter- 
com, “Damn it all! Where's the ice? | 
asked you to get it a week ago!” 

He now lectured us at great length and 
loudly on the treachery of servants, alleg- 
ing the unmarried state of their parents, 
and went on to say that if it were not for 
his stout locks, his pistol, and the fact that 
he could smell thieves a mile off, he would 
today be a poor man, rooked beyond all 
mercy or conscience. He patted the bulge 
made by his bankroll. 
the make, and you're liable to be stuck up 
But they won’t catch me 

I keep this getaway 


“Everyone is on 


in your boudoir. 

off base! No sir! 
money on my person at all times. You 
never can tell when Roosevelt will get an- 
other of his whims and close the banks.” 

Strikes of servants were not an uncom- 
mon event in the household of W. C. “It’s 
capital versus labor all the time,” he com- 
plained. “I've got to write to Westbrook 
Pegler.” 

During this scene Sadakichi had helped 
himself liberally from a bottle on the bar. 
“You've already made seven trips to the 
bar.” Fields admonished him. 

Sadakichi then fell asleep in a barber's 
chair in an alcove adjoining the office. 
As explained by Robert Lewis Taylor in 
his excellent book on Fields, Uncle Claude 
used this chair to doze in when insomnia 
bothered him. He also would take cat- 
naps out of doors beneath a canopy in the 
garden, while a servant sprayed a hose on 
the canvas shelter to simulate rain. 
an ear as Sadakichi’s 


Fields cocked 


snores began to outdo our conversation. 
He turned his small blue eyes toward me 
with a look of accusation. “Are you on 
the level about writing the life of this guy 
Hoochie-Kootchie?” 

I nodded, “We are now gathering data 
about his birth and early life.” 

Our host thought this over for a time. 
up a rubber 


form of a claw 


then quite suddenly picked 
toy made in_ the 
hammer and began to pound his desk with 
it This was the same “hammer” a lady 
once described in court as the weapon 
W. C. had used upon her 


moment of pique. 


person In a 


here!” The rubber 
“If the FBI finds 
hands I'll get 


“Get him out of 
hammer thumped again 
this German-Jap on my 


life!” 
We roused Sadakichi to take him to the 
hotel As our car drew up at the curb 


on Wilcox Street, Barrymore said, “When 


your sleepy Samurai awakens fully, find 
out if he was born, and why 

Sadakichi muttered something in Gel 
man to Decker 

“What is Admiral Togo saying?” asked 
Jack 

“He wants to know if you're a Demo 
crat or a Republican,” said Decker 
“I'm a royalist,” Barrymore replied 


When Sadakichi and I settled down in 
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-and youre going to own a 





Browning 


You'll be proud to own 
a Browning! Superb 
Belgian craftsmanship 
—choicest steel and 
wood—hand-fitted for 
smooth action— 
perfect balance— 
accuracy. These are a 
few of the reasons 
why Browning is 
the finest name 
in sporting 
arms! 






Browning 
OVER AND UNDER 
SHOTGUNS 
IN STOCK 


12 gauge, 29'%”" barrels, 
full choke and modified. 
12 gauge, 26” or 28” 
barrels skeet bore. 20 
gauge, 26” or 28" bar- 
rels; full choke and mo- 
dified. Other bores, 
barrel lengths and de- 
luxe models to special 


order 


Sporting Goods Dept. SN-54-1 
John Inglis Co. Limited 

14 Strachan Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario 





Please send me your free 16 page Browning 
Catalogue. 
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Address 













SADAKICHI HARTMANN at 58. 


his suite he told me he had been born in 
Nagasaki, Japan, in the 1860s. His habit 
was to pare off a year or so as he grew 
older; but in a letter to Barrymore in 
1929, offering his services as a press agent, 
Hartmann stated that he had been born 
in the year of the Battle of the Wilderness. 
That would have been in 1864, when Gen- 
eral Grant was commander-in-chief of the 
Union Army What his birth in far-off 
Japan had to do with the battle I could 
not imagine—unless it reminded him of 
the wilderness of his own affairs. 

Sadakichi’s Japanese mother. said he, 
married Otto von Hartmann when that 
roving gentleman had an assignment. in 
Japan as an agent for the family’s com 
pany of coffee importers. According to 
Sadakichi, the Hartmann family had own 
ed and managed one of the largest coffee 
concerns in Hamburg, Germany, and had 
possessed considerable wealth. 

Sadakichi had a brother, Taru, who was 
two years older than he. At the time of 
Taru’s birth the Japanese grandparents 
disowned their daughter for having mar- 
ried a_ foreigner She died soon after 
Sadakichi’s birth 

As his mother lay dying, Sadakichi went 
on to say, she asked Otto to take their 
infant children to Germany for a Western 
education. The elder Hartmann named 
his second boy Carl. Sadakichi’s mother, 
he said, had given him his Japanese name, 
and explained that “sada” meant “virtue”, 
and “kichi” meant “good fortune”. 

Professor Ashikaga of the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles in- 
forms me that Sadakichi is a given name 
that means “steady luck”. Evidently 
Sadakichi’s mother was not clairvoyant 
unless she meant steady bad luck. 

“The moniker means ‘Gimme some 
dough,’ said Fields. 

“Gentlemen,” said Barrymore, “Sadaki- 
chi is the mating call of rabid, though sac- 
red monkeys, playing among the acorn 


One 


bott 


A man can dream, can’t he, of 
an ale as mellow and taney. 


as zestful and satisfying as ale 


used to be in the days when 
a drink was something for a 
MAN to enjoy. But why 
dream? Either at home, or in 
your favourite hotel or tavern, 


just call for Labatt's* India 


Pale Ale and make your dream 
come true. I.P.A. is a man's 
drink. John Labatt Limited. 
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Sadak mother was denied burial in 
Nagasak | cemetery. “Her body was 
cremate Kobe,” he said, “where the 
Kutobik rfalls spray the mountain 
\ slope latives, still scandalized by 
rN her m to an Occidental, strewed 
her as ong the dusty road for don- 
| keys t over.” 

i Sada father took his two young 
; cons te surg. There he left them in 
“J charge s brother, Ernst Hartmann, 

‘\ and sa vay to the Fiji Islands. 
| | A y er the Hartmann boys’ ar- 
] rival burg, Sadakichi’s father re- 


ul , to marry a Hamburg wom- 
J n Ww { enchanted him with her 
» mandolin. Sadakichi’s father 
er then went off to some far- 
away in the tropics on their honey- 





Alt Uncle Ernst continued to pay 
for tl port of the half-caste children 


of Ott rst marriage, he found it ex- 
pedient sk his mother to manage their 
educat Grandmother Hartmann resid- 


ed i ‘s large house, the rooms of 
hic iined many books and numer- 


le 


0 = 


ous ar isures. 
asthma at this time. A _ phy- 
sicial ribed for him the inhalation of 
burn per impregnated with saltpetre, 
and ecommended the smoking of 
stram n leaves. 
S s where Sadakichi discovered 
the 1 { substance!” was Barrymore's 


con | thought he found it in Satan’s 


\ ny brother woke me up at night 
" sthmatic noises,” Sadakichi told 
id not fall asleep again and, 
that I was, would mimic his 
mimicry one day became so 
that I too was stricken with 
rmanently.” 


S smoked his uncle’s cigars on 
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/ELDS, as drawn by John Decker. 
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A good “prescription” for 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE... 


F YOU are one of hundreds of thousands 
I of Canadians who have, or will have, 
the common, uncomplicated type of high 
blood pressure .. . or Aypertension... 
your doctor will probably recommend a 
“prescription” like that shown above 

There are, of course, several drugs that 
may be helpful in treating high blood 
pressure, and others of promise are under 
study. In addition, special diets . . . for 
example, those in which salt is restricted 

. are often beneficial. Surgery, also, may 
be helpful when other measures fail. 

Successful control of hypertension, how- 
ever, still depends mostly on whether or 
not the patient learns to live on good 
terms with high blood pressure. For 
example, many victims can keep their 
blood pressure from rising still higher... 
and may even lower it . . . simply by con- 
trolling their weight through proper eating 
habits. 

Since the majority of people who develop 
high blood pressure are of the so-called 
“high-strung type,” it is most important 
for them to learn to avoid sustained tension 


which tends to elevate blood pressure and 
perhaps keeps it at an excessively high 
level. Avoiding tension usually involves a 
change in attitude and perspective toward 
what we must do, rather than ceasing or 
drastically curtailing normal activity. 

Those suffering from hypertension 
should see their doctor for regular check- 
ups and treatment. This will enable the doc- 
tor to detect possible complications early, 
and to take steps to help correct them. 

It is also wise for those who do nor have 
hypertension to arrange for periodic 
health examinations, including a check on 
blood pressure. This is especially impor- 
tant for those who are middle-aged and 
older, are overweight, or have a family 
history of hypertension. 

Did you ever hear the expression, “To 
live a long life, learn to saunter instead of 
gallop”? There’s a lot of truth in it for 
everyone... especially for those with high 
blood pressure. In fact, many people 
today who have this ailment can expect to 
live long and useful lives simply by reduce 
ing the tension in everyday living. 
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the sly and raided the wine cellar. He 
attended the theatre frequently, Well as 
the opera, and fell in love with \\ agner’s 
swan-boat fantasies. 

The family once made a Rhine journey 
Sadakichi shot off firecrackers in the Job. 
by of a hotel in Cologne, so it was decided 


to enter him as a cadet in the nay! schoo} 
at Kiel for discipline. His smates 
taunted him for his Japanese ancestry, an 
experience that may have had m to do 
with his subsequent acidulous WS of 


mankind and his seeming obsession to 
make the world pay a stud fee. retroac 
tively, for his father’s Japanese interlude 
At about this time the elder Hirtmann 
returned from a tropical shore to arrange 
for his younger boy to go to leis 
The father and son travelled to Paris, then 
to Le Havre—the parent in a first-class, 
and the son in a third-class. railway car- 
riage. To Sadakichi’s pained surprise his 
parent gave him but three dollars and lef 
him aboard the steamship Lessing bound 
for Hoboken, a voyage of fourteen days 
“The experience will give you character 
and resourcefulness,” counselled the father 
“You must learn to shift for yourself.” 


In speaking of this Sadakichi observed, 
“It was surely not an act of kindness to 
send a boy alone and almost penniless to 
a foreign land across the sea. My father 
did not even pay for the passage; he took 
the money out of my savings bank, in 
which I had hoarded some three hundred 
marks. Nor was it excusable that. while 
I was starving in Philadelphia, and when 
for half a year my father held a high posi- 
tion in New York, he never informed me 
of his presence. Events like these are not 
apt to foster filial piety.” 

With a knapsack on his back and a staff 
in his hand, Sadakichi set out on foot for 
Philadelphia. Occasionally he would get a 
lift in a wagon or cart. He had relatives 
in Philadelphia, but they were not over 
joyed to see him at their door 

Sadakichi was about to tell me of his 
meetings with Walt Whitman, who had 


lived across the Delaware River in Cam 
den, New Jersey. when the telephone rang 
It was John Decker. He reported that our 
friend Barrymore had suffered a gastric Up- 
heaval. Doctors were endeavoring to make 
it possible for him to begin a motion pic 
ture next day at the Twentieth Century 
Fox Studio. 

Sadakichi made much of the fact that | 


regarded the health of a friend as more 
important than the biography of a genius 
“The Muse will not like this, and 


will I, Fowler.” 


This is the third of ten excerpts 
“Minutes of the Last Meeting”, hy ne 
Fowler. Copyright 1954 by Gene Frowle! 
1 Viking Press hook published in ¢ 
hy The Macmillan Company of ¢ ( 
Ltd. (pp. 277, $4.50). The fourth \stal 
ment will appear in next week’s is 
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‘This is the magic 
of Kodachrome al 
































Photography 
=" oy | | 

| Some wonderful day you’ll load | | 
| a miniature camera with | 


| Kodachrome Film and shoot. | 
When your pictures come back 

they’re color slides... | ) 
breathtakingly beautiful | 
when you project them 

on a home screen. 

And you can have 
sparkling color prints 


made from them, too. 
This is the magic of 
Kodachrome 


met oy 
ss 


photography. 


ET 


Easy, low-cost way to Kodachrome pictures .. . The 
“Pony” is a dream to load—no film threading required. Average 
settings marked in red give box-camera simplicity. Automatic 
film stop, film count. Fine, fast f 4.5 lens means crisp, clear color 
pictures indoors or out. All this at a surprisingly moderate price 
Kodak Pony 135 Camera, Model B, $41.25 
Flasholder, $9.00 i 


Many [Xodak dealers offer convenient terms 


Finest medium-priced Kodak's newest color To show your slides... a 
color camera...Kodak camera...the “Bantam Kodak offers a full range yi 
Signet 35 Camera. Unri RF,” with coupled range- of fine projectors starting A 
valled Ektar f/3.5 Lens finder, f/3.9 lens, auto with the “Merit shown 4 

coupled rangefinder, auto- matic controls, $73.75. ibove. With 150-watt 


matic controls, $103.50. I-lasholder (in matching lamp, 10-foot cord, ; 
Flasholder, $9.00. brown), $9.00. only $31.75. ety 
se 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario —a trade-mark since 1888 
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Go Away Little Si 5a 


By Mary Lowrey R 










Ei] DURING THE DOG DAYS oO Ocal 
movies tend to serve potluc! way 
of entertainment while confidi: s to 
the cooling system for relaxat Re- 
vivals are springing up every. in- 
cluding Gone With the Wind w will 
keep you reasonably  entertai: and 
beautifully air-cooled for four a: half 
solid hours. When revivals are: acti- 
cable, however, the distributors pre- 
pared to throw just about anyt into 
the breach, including the currer een 
of Sheba. 

The Queen of Sheba sounds € a 
Hollywood revival, possibly star: Rita 
Hayworth. This at least was my « first 








vague impression. However, I turned out 
dutifully when I discovered it iS an 
Italian production, filled with “incredible 
spectacle, barbaric splendor”. It wasn't 
long before I was wishing dismally that it 
had been a Hollywood enterprise 


right's 
&, Uines 


SINCE 1874 


For your free copy of the 30-page full-colour booklet “Bright 


‘elapse oes When I was very young and wa 
and Cheery Recipes”, write Bright's Wines, Lachine, Quebec. a S* 


about the Queen of Sheba, I always 
her as Queen Victoria, who still presided, 
all dressed up in her Jubilee re i, In 
public places and even over domestic side- 
boards. That Queen of Sheba may be a 





gured 







S U B S Cc R I P Tl i ) N B | A N K long a oe wi OM see ) i 
as b A | 1 fA J tion, but she wasn’t as remote from it as 
the portrait of King Solomon’s distinguish- 

ed visitor presented in the Italian epic 

The picture itself is a long cumbersome 

affair which opens on a decline and then 


moves slowly downhill, largely un 
direction of its own leaden weight itch- 


Saturday Night 


73 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 


ing it, One acquired a new res} 
Hollywood, with its energy and co 
and its long apprenticeship in handling 
epics. Cecil B. de Mille, for ince, 







knows exactly how to lay the tra 
big interior climax, how to sub nate 


ONE YEAR $4.00 































explanatory dialogue to action, y to 
2 Years $6.00 3 Years $8.00 develop a story line and bring with 
cinematic logic to an explosive 1aX 
The Italian directors of Queen « 
Please enter my subscription to SATURDAY NIGHT for however, seem to be completely in ocent 
. — pci of any such handy knowledge. T! re 
| YEAR; LJ 2 YEARS; = 3 YEARS occasional irrelevant spurts of acti but 
most of the story is carried by the d: »bed- 
in English dialogue, which could ha be 
Name worse: “I may be your prisoner, bt will 
not under any circumstances submi un- 
conditional surrender”. So it goes ind 
Address on for two mortal hours and by t me 
the climax comes you may very we feel 
that the kettles of boiling oil shou ave 





been reserved for the producer rath 
for Sheba’s invading army. 
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Ten Years Since Lublin 


By Benedict Heydenkorn 


IN FINAL volume of his memoirs, 
Sir Winston Churchill deals at length 
with the Polish question, as one of the 
iit of all the problems which 


most dif 
the West powers encountered in their 


wartime dealings with the Soviets. Stalin 
sad made Churchill and Roosevelt very 
leclaring his desire for a strong, 


happy b 
si and independent Poland. But 
here Latin proverb: Si due idem 
licunt est idem. Two may say the 
same thing but not mean the same. 
Perhaps the two Western statesmen did 
ot want to think of this when they de- 
bated, apparent sincerity, with Stalin, 
e of Britain’s first ally in the war 
wainst the Hitler Reich. The different 
nterpretations placed upon this simple 
erm “independence” cost the Poles all 
he efforts and sacrifices which they had 
made for their freedom. 

Ter irs have now passed since a 


group of Soviet mannequins, posing as 
Polish Committee of National Libera- 
in, issued its manifesto in Lublin. The 
niversary, July 22, is celebrated as a 
Polish national holiday. Yet anyone in 
Poland who dared today to call for the 
ot the principles set forth in 
hat manifesto would land in prison. 
Freedom of association, freedom of the 
press cdom of religion, were to char- 
icter he “new Poland”. None of these 
ever e to life. The country was in- 
stead sovietized, though only step by step. 
he on for caution was that Com- 
munis vas exceptionally weak in  pre- 
war Poland, the Party having been de- 
ared gal for treason to the young 
tate ig the Soviet invasion of 1919. 
D the first period of its rule, the 
Lul zime took great pains to conceal 
ns. There was much talk of co- 
Opel with “all anti-Fascist elements”. 
There e compromises, and deviations 
Irom ideology, to gain time to take 
I ip on the administration and 
Strong new Communist organ- 
Zali n the circumstances, the govern- 
nen a rather easy task, in spite of 
ition of the entire people. The 
vccupation had been so cruel and 
Dal hat any change was looked on 
!. It was said at the time that 
desp ll Polish 
mur 
Ger 


objections to Com- 
ind Russia, the change from the 


Occupation was a step forward 


This feeling led many, even among the 
most patriotic circles, to wish to cooperate. 
The Communists hid their real face skil- 
fully and perfidiously. By night Radkie- 
wicz and his Moscow-trained police liqui- 
dated those who were dangerous or dis- 
Gomulka and Mince 
called on the people to “rebuild the coun- 


believing; by day 


try”. (It is symbolic of the present regime 
that, after ten years, the police chief 
Radkiewicz is the only one of the Lublin 
crew to hold his original job.) 

Great efforts and immense enthusiasm 


and self-sacrifice were required to repair 





ki (Warsaw) 


p 
t 


THE BUREAUCRAT ARMED 


in a few years the vast ruins of Warsaw 
and many other cities and towns, to re- 
sume public transport, rebuild shattered 
industries and construct new ones. The 
way the Polish people went at this, in the 
years up to 1948, must command respect 
and admiration. Compulsion played its 
part, no doubt, but it was not the decisive 
factor. Never could the Communists have 
fulfilled their grandiose plans had_ the 
people themselves not been eager to re- 
build their country. They thought that 
the Communist occupation would pass, 
just as the German had. Their history 
was full of such experiences: why should 
it not come true again? 

Meanwhile the Communists were build 


ing up their apparat. The 1944 member- 
ship of only 20,000 (of whom 8,000 came 
in from Russia) was expanded in four 
years to 1,006,873. Then the process of 
sovietization was speeded up. The liberal 
attitude first adopted towards the Catholic 
Church was discarded and a new course 
of persecution embarked upon, which led 
to the imprisonment of Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski last year. The apparent freedom ac- 
corded to men of letters was turned into 
parade-ground discipline. The “Polish way 
of Socialism”, of which Gomulka had 
prated, became a blind copy of Russian 
methods. 
the death of Stalin. 

Yet it is in appearance only that the 


[his course was intensified after 


Communists rule Poland. Thousands of 
Radkiewicz’s secret informers have been 
populace. Continual 
charges of “sabotage” in the press and 
the complaint that the people still do not 
appreciate the “advantages” of the new 
system confirm the true situation. Opposi- 
tion to collective farming grows steadily. 


killed by an angry 


Attachment to the Church is all the great- 
Though 
Polish youth knows little of the past, it 


er now that it is persecuted. 


rejects the present. The Reds stand alone 
in Poland, on an island artificially created 
by Moscow. 

The Soviets cannot be pleased with this 
state of affairs, for Poland plays an im- 
portant part in their international system. 
It is the largest and strongest satellite 
country, with the largest satellite army, 
an excellent transport network, and large 
resources in coal. Above all, the road to 
Germany leads through Poland, which is 
why the Soviet Union will never voluntari- 


ly abandon this strategic position. 


In holding on to Poland, the Soviets 
play the German card very cleverly 
Though they were allied with Germany, 
in attacking Poland in 1939, today they 
ure the sworn opponents of German re- 
armament. While the Western powers give 
more or less nominal support to the Ger- 
man claim to the Western provinces of 
Poland, which Poland gained at Potsdam, 
the Soviets stand firm on the Odra-Nissa 
(Oder-Neisse) line as “the border of 
peace”. This may be only tactics for the 
Seviets, but it is not without influence on 
the Polish people. 

In any consideration of a Western 
policy for the liberation of Poland, this 
border question should be kept in mind. 
It would be unwise to think that all that 
is necessary is to demand that Russia re- 
lease the satellite nations from Communist 
occupation, to produce a Polish uprising. 
This can only be effected through a sub- 


stantial change in international policies 


Benedict Hevdenkorn is a Polish jour 
nalist of long « vperience, now wilh the 
‘Polish 
in Russia during the war, he was later 
intelligence officer with the Polish Army 
in Italy 
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Bewildered... 


lustinet is a peculiar thing. 

Mian has always been puzzled and 
amazed by the uncanny instinct shown 
by the lower forms of life. Probably 
one of the most amazing examples Is 
the unerring accuracy shown by racing 
pigeons in returning to their lofts. 

But its amazing how easily they 
can become bewildered. 

A short while ago a group of pigeon 
racing fans gathered for a monster 
race: hundreds of birds were to com- 
pete. The hour arrived and off went 
the birds. straight for home. Every- 
thing went fine for a few miles...then 
things went haywire. It was as if a 
spell had been cast. Instinct and sense 
of direction vanished and the air filled 
with fluttering flapping pigeons. as 
lost as any sheep. Some enterprising 
pigeons got down and walked... a 
few vot back on course... most never 
did vet home. 

What happened? No one can say 
for sure. but maybe the nearby radar 
station was the culprit. Maybe it 
“jammed” the pigeons “wave length”. 

And sometimes investors are 
thrown “olf course”... then they are 
puzzled as to What to do. That's where 
we come in. Helping people back on 
course and plotting new ones is our 
business ...has been for over Sixty - 
live years. 

Here at Ames we think you ll find 
the kind of people youll like to do 
business with / experienced people 
who can help you make fitting de- 
cisions to suit your personal invest- 


ment requirements, 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


PORONTO 
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Grave New World 
By Norman W ard 
6) FOR SEVERAL MONTHS I have been 


deriving satisfaction from the occa- 
sional perusal of two newspaper clippings 
sent me by friends about whose motives 
I am not at the moment prepared to 
speculate. One clipping concerns a chim- 
panzee who broke out of his cage while 
being flown across the Atlantic as the ward 
of a lady who had some difficulty in sub- 
duing him. The other is about a handi- 
capped lad named Bill, who kept losing 
his glass eye on the way home from 
school, playing marbles. 

The case of the lady and the chim- 
panzee is obviously a logical outcome of 
the women’s suffrage movement _ that 
wrecked the civilized world thirty-five 
years ago. Consider the picture. Across the 
Atlantic, miles high, drones a sleek alu- 
minum machine that represents one of the 
great triumphs of man’s inventive genius. 
At the controls sits a keen-eyed young 
man in whose training has culminated 
the progress of countless centuries of west- 
ern culture. And in the cargo space 1s 
Emancipated Woman, wrestling with a 
chimpanzee 

The tale of Bill, the marble player, 
strikes a deeper note. The women’s suf- 
frage movement, as the above attests, has 
clearly attained most of its original aims. 
But Bill’s predicament is not an echo of 
the past but a foretaste of the future. Bill's 
ghass eye was not purchased for him by 
his family, or presented to him by an 
admirer. It was supplied to him free under 
a government health scheme, and the gov- 
ernment took a dim view of equipping 
Bill with eye after eye as his losses mount- 
ed in the schoolyard 

Ihe important thing to note is that the 
government presumed to have an interest 
in Bill’s glass eye even after the eye had 
left the civil service and been installed 
in Bill. This opens up for speculation a 
vast new field of politics, for governments 
are becoming increasingly prone to sup- 
ply citizens not only with services like 
education, which can be taken or left 
alone, but also with concrete objects 
which citizens can put to many uses be- 
vond the reach of the law. 

And what legal liability is accepted by 
a government if, for instance, a gentle- 
man finds after being fully outfitted at the 
local health warehouse that he is so ef- 
fectively disguised that he can, with im- 
punity, commit bigamy right in his own 
neighborhood? Suppose, while reclining 
comfortably on some sunny bank, a lens 


of the gentleman's free glasses acts as a 






















































































Dim view of the loss 


magnifying glass and _ starts rush 
which ultimately destroys the embassy 
a previously friendly foreign power? 


None of the mishaps that Bill migh 
have with his eye is nearly so interesting 
as the possibilities that come to mind ; 
connection with official false teeth. Hoy 
does a government go about keeping a 


eye on the teeth after they are be 
th 


gnashed by taxpayers? I like to think o! 
the case of J. C. Welter, a minor ci 
servant whom I invented a while ago f 
the purpose of being thought about. We 


ter is employed in a simall way as 
collector, and recently he qualified for 


government issue of false teeth under 


compulsory fitness plan. When he we 


around to the teeth office to pick uf 


share of the welfare state, he was asked | 


f 


sign a receipt for the teeth aft 





them on. He was understood to say that | 


gel the teeth he had already filled 


more forms than ought to exist 


single country, and now he had them 


no intention of signing any more form 


trah 


ever. Welter remained so imper 


reason that the teeth people felt oblige 


to perform a summary salvaging job 
in the ensuing struggle an Admunistrat 
Assistant, Grade II, was_ bitt We 


was then had up for assault 
As Welter was a civil servi 
his lawyer was naturally abl 


much of the constitutional argument 


the Crown in one capacity cannot be 
liable for putting the bite on ( 
in another capacity. The judge. howe: 
seized on the fact that Welter s 
collector, and pointed out that power 
of tax collectors had not yet be n ex 
ed to include the actual biting © citize 
Welter thus lost his case. He also 
the teeth, for he was obliged te ‘ile them 
as Exhibits A and B at the trial The} 
now back in Her Majesty’s Sto «5, wher 
they will stay until issued to s. ne ol 


toothless citizen 


Satur Nig 
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Business 





dow to be Your Own Boss 


In 


By W. P. SNEAD 


rHE ASSORTED demands of labor lead- 
if ers in various industries in this coun- 
try for large wage increases, based on 
such resounding terms as “ability to pay” 
and “productivity,” have led to many hard 
words of late on both sides of the labor- 
management fence. With labor leaders so 


nimpressed by the ability of manage- 


ment of various firms and so vociferous 


ibout the “enormous” profits being made 
by some companies, it seems odd that they 
do not persuade the members of the 
nions to take over the companies for 
themselves. It would require no revolu- 

great socialist upheaval, only 
some s ing 


The employees of almost any company, 


either by individual or concerted action, 
could acquire control of the business in 
very short order. They could then elect 
whom they wished to the board of direc- 
tors « he company and command ws 
fair iny manner they saw fit. 

lr ddress some time ago, Benjamin 
Fait the president of the giant United 
State el Corporation, told how it could 


ed U.S. Steel has approximately 
300,( mployees, which includes every- 


one 1 the smallest office boy to the 


pres Together they could buy all of 

99.756 common shares of the 
Corp on by purchasing just 87 shares 
pl \t today’s prices those 87 shares 
Wo st them about $4,700, about a 


iges for the average steel worker. 

B esting $10 a week apiece, the 
‘My s of U.S. Steel could buy all of 
nding common stock in less than 
s, and with the exception of the 
on the stock, the 
would then be entitled to receive 


preferred 


le so-called “bloated profit” they 
ird so much about. In 1953 U.S. 
rned $4.54 per share and paid 
out ‘0 per share of this in dividends. 
investment in 8&7 shares, each 
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Ten Thrifty Years 


owner would receive $261 a year. 

In order to control U.S. Steel the work- 
ers would not even have to purchase 87 
shares apiece. Sixty-two shares of com- 
mon stock would give them a voting ma- 
affairs. An 
investment of only $5 a week would turn 


jority in the corporation’s 


the trick in less than 10 years. The em- 
ployees then could elect their own board 
of directors, fire the present management 
if they wished and run the business to suit 
themselves. 

Many 
Canadian scene. 
let us consider the Ford Motor Company 


similar parallels exist in the 


For a concrete example, 


of Canada, which has been engaged in a 
sharp contract dispute with the United 


Automobile Workers Union. 


ws 
an 


AN INVESTMENT of 





The annual report for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, shows that the aver- 
age number of people employed by this 
company in 1953 was 14,490, with wages 
and salaries coming to $58,924,538. As 
a result of their labors, the total sales of 
worth $309,443,029 
and the cost of the goods sold amounted 
to $292,420,196. 
roughly one-fifth of the total costs. The 


the company were 


The wage bill was thus 


company earned, from all its operations, 
a net profit of $20,029,513 and the share- 
holders’ take-home pay for their invest- 
ment was $4,976,880. On the basis of the 
1,558,960 shares outstanding (“Class A”), 
the net profit of the company was $12.07 
per share and the dividends $3.00. Of the 
so-called profits, 75 per cent had to be put 
back into the business. 

During the year, the average wage earn- 
ed per employee was $3,900. 
assume that the worker could save $10 a 


Let us 


week from this amount. In round figures, 
this would amount to $7'2 million for all 
employees. At the top price of $100 that 
Ford stock has reached this year, the value 
of all the company’s 
$158,896,000. Thus, 
sideration of the reinvestment of divi- 


stock would be 


without any con- 


dends, the employees could achieve total 
ownership of the company in 20 years. 
In littke more than half that time they 
would have complete voting control over 
the affairs of the company, as only a 
simple majority of 51 per cent is needed 
to elect a board of directors who appoint 
the management. 

The proposition is as simple as that. 
All it requires is the old-fashioned virtue 
of being able to save $500 a year—and 
be willing to assume the risks of owner- 


ship. 





a week would give steelworkers control, 
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Dominion and 
Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


_ DOMINION SECURITIES 
_”” CORPN, LIMITED 


Established 1901 
Offices in Principal 
Canadian Cities, 
New York and London, Eng 
50 King Street West, Toronto 











Ask your Investment Decler 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd. 











BARYMIN COMPANY LIMITED 


Dividend No. 16 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of ten cents per share has been 
declared by the Directors of the Com. 
pany, payable in Canadian funds, on 
August 31, 1954, to shareholders of re- 
cord at the close of business August 
16, 1954 


By Order of the Board 
W. W. McBRIEN 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
July 30, 1954 


Gold & Dross 
“Ou 


By W. P. Snead 


Calvan Consolidated 
Ss 1 AM GRATEFUL to vou for the advice 


you gave many months ago in your 
column on Calvan Consolidated. It surely 
helped me recoup a_ loss on another 
stock. What oil stock would you recom- 
mend not of low value with a specula- 
tive future?—A, O'C., Calgary. 

One of the first rules of speculation is 
“stick to the leaders”, and this rule ap- 
plies all the more to the sad situation that 
Western Oil stocks are in. 

As pointed out in one of our recent 
comments, one of the problems in con- 
sidering oil stocks is to pick out the 
small handful of survivors that will be 
left when the busted oil boom of 1952 
has become something to reminisce about 

This brings us back again to Calvan 
When this stock was last reviewed, July 
10. we estimated that the line of value 
rested at 4.20. Since that time the price 
has swung between this point and the low 
of 3.85, apparently impervious to all the 
movements in the key New York market. 

Another rule of the market that we 
have been impressed with is “a good in 
vestment is also a good speculation” and 
Calvan would seem to fit into both of 
these categories 

Should the price be driven down into 
the 3.25-3.50 level by general market 
action it would appear to this observer to 
be a subject for that classical broker's 
Statement of “for your account and risk”, 
with a possible advance into the 5.50 ter- 
ritory that has proved a selling mark so 


far 


Nu-Age Uranium 


B I HAVE recently been advised to buy a 
large block of shares in Nu-Age 

Uranium Mines Ltd. Would vou recom- 

mend this purchase as a sound investment? 
P. F: M., Unionville, Ont. 


This company was formed to explore 
the various properties in which Homer 
Yellowknife Mines had acquired an in- 
terest in April of last year. It holds a 
50 per cent interest in 19 claims in the 
Beaver River area, 8 claims in the Nar- 
row Bay area and SO claims in the Charle- 
bois Lake area of Saskatchewan. Some 
other claims are held in the Manitou- 
wadge, Sudbury and Yellowknife areas. 

The main exploration effort has been 
directed to the claims in the Beaver River 
area, with 3,500 feet of diamond drilling 
being performed and an adit, a level en- 
try into a hillside, being driven 200 feet 


by May of this year. No indic: s have 
been given as to what values e been 
obtained from drill cores or ot ier sam. 
ples. 

Of the authorized 3 million @ capi- 
tal, 1.405,005 shares had been ted hy 
the last report and a series of options are 
outstanding at prices from 20 nts to 
$1.00, with the 20-cent option st:!! incom- 
plete. 

With all of the financing ta 2 place 
in the 10 to 20 cent bracket, far the 
company seems rather pressed tor devel- 
opment money. At March 31 of this 


vear it had cash of $8,945. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that 
the shares of this company, which are 
offered at 40 cents without a bid. are an 
outright speculative gamble, being sold 
only on the hope that exploration wi 
discover a commercial deposit of ore on 


one of the properties 


Investment 

© THIS LETTER is the reverse of the usu 
al ones in your column. 1 am going t 

ask vou to tell me where I can invest 

$1,000 which is in the bank collecting 2 


per cent interest when it could do bett 

E. M. H., St. Catharines, Ont 

The choice of an investment depends 
upon the application of a number of pos 
sible methods, each best suited to the i 
dividual’s choice between maximum safet 
and minimum risk with low return o 
money invested and a high return with 
much greater degree of risk to cay 


At one extreme-are Government 


providing a yield of little more t! b 
interest with an absolute guaranice ol 
repayment of the dollars invested. At the 
other are the common shares of some min 
ing companies such as Waite Amulet thi 
provide a yield of 11 per cent, wi mus 
be considered as both a repayment of 
capital and interest commensu! wit 
the risks of such a volatile business 4 
mining 

For the average person wishing AVOIK 
both extremes, we must seek middle 
ground, considering such factors as the 
extremely low rates of interest on Gover! 
ments forced by the “cheap mot po 
cies of the “money managers” of (!\'s con 
tinent, and the extremely hig! levels 
reached by industrial stocks on New 
York and Canadian Stock | inges 
which have reduced yields on th. toch 
of many major companies to lc > tha! 
those afforded by corporate boncs 

By the process of pruning off eX 


Saturday Night 
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th great safety of capital and 

we come down to the most 
oup in the investment field: 
i stocks of solid companies 


tremes 





great re 
neglecte 


the pre! 


such as lic utilities. 

4 preted stock is really a sort of hy- 
brid. It ries some of the attributes of 
, bond iat the rate of interest, or re- 
turn. is d, while it is subject In some 

s have degree he fluctuations that affect the 
been commor ck. 
sam- With stock markets very high in 
their C ind the money markets seem- 
Capi- ingly ce bottom of theirs, the pre- 
ed b ferred s seem to provide the mini- 
oe mum « k with the maximum of return 
MS to yn the of cancelling out opposing 
ncom- factors 

One which has been mentioned in these 

Place columns number of times is the 5 per 

ir the cent, $50 par preferred issue of the British 

deve Columbia Electric Co. At 53 they are 5 

this points ve their low of 48 and provide 

ield of 4.7 per cent. With cheap money 

policies likely to prevail for some months, 

the maximum capital risk seems to be 

~s imited ibout two points. The yield is 

— nore t double bank interest. 
ve Other preferred issues of similar quality 
oo e al le in various utility issues. 
For absolute safety, as much as prac- 
tically obtainable in this troubled world, 
me us y must accept the very mini- 
mum ields. The purchase of Govern- 
ne 1 nents, above par, aS Many issues are Now 
vest quoted, seems at this point to carry a 
ng 2 greate sk of capital loss than do the 

referred issues of stable companies with 

g te growth characteristics. 

re 

. Geco Mines 

fet os WHA DO You think of Geco Mines as 
th term investment? I have had 


the e of this stock stronely recom- 
»me and am wondering whether 


nds lot ne on or not.—C. K., Toronto 


It nmercial importance of the Geco 
prop summarized in the agreement 
lining Corp. of Canada to pur- 
993 shares of Treasury stock at 
hare to finance the property to 
ction stage. Mining Corp. will 
e responsibility for the manage- 
vii men ‘xpenditure of the money, and 

supply any additional funds re- 
th these advances to be repaid 
od oul oduction. 


; 5 
dle I il funds needed have been esti- 


the ma ‘15 million, which indicates that 

mo half of the capital required will 
y Nave ¢ borrowed. If the experience of 
or mining developments in this 
ich as Sherritt Gordon, Labra- 
ind Steep Rock, is any guide, a 
yes gre nount of debt financing will be 


irket action of the stock over the 
past months would seem to reflect 
the . ° ° 

mes siderations, with the price hold- 
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of Investors ...... q* 
| * 
° , a | z 
Investment is often taxed when it comes to | 
Reco recalling all of the details about their 
securities. It is difficult to remember 
amounts, maturities, interest rates | 
and dates, yields, time of purchase, 
etc. Yet money may be lost if these 
things are not remembered — or | i 
ie 
recorded, Pile ( ie 
eo} 
. . . } 
For this reason, we publish an 
Investment Record in which this | 
+ important data may be kept. 
Complire eenpar'd . ; i 
Wood Gury ted \ copy will be sent to investors 
upon request. and if a list of holdings 1 | 
> ‘ ‘ | 
is enclosed, we will enter the avail- 

. ri . . . 1 J al 
able details. This is one of our ser- iF 
vices. You are invited to make use 
of it. 

Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 7 a ; * 
Vancouver, Halifax. Saint Jobr Wood, Gundy & Company 
London, Ont. Kitchener, Regina ESusdted 
ki iton Calgary, Victoria, 
London, Eng. New York, Chicago 
CZ, 1 tid [O1uC. 
eee 
€ 
; 
, 
\ 
i 
: 
oe : 
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; On the Kitimat project Mannix con- 

struction crews delivered the Kenny 

‘ Dam — the Empire’s largest rock- 

filled structure — fast enough to 

catch a year’s extra run-off. One 

; more in a long line of schedule- 

breaking feats performed by Mannix. 

; When You Want The Job Done- 
: -Make it Mannix! 

- MONTREAL EDMONTON 
- TORONTO CALGARY 
. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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ing to a narrow range near the $} } Jeye) 

The trading activity and specu! «tive jp. 
terest necessary for the stimu! tion 
market action productive of sp culatiy. 
profits seem to have faded, and {\e sles 
tion is likely to remain the same ( nti] mg. 
jor developments, indicative of hi: ye; Dos. 
sible earnings, appear. 

As Noranda (see comment y 
through Mining Corp. will have _ ffectiy. 
control and first call on earnings, | woul 
appear to be much better tactics to py. 
chase Noranda on one of its cyclicg 
downward moves and enjoy the yi id from 
dividends as well as participatio: in the 
entire Noranda empire. 


In Brief 
I SOME TIME AGO I hought shar: s in] 
@ Salle Yellowknife. Their gictatio) 
are now almost nil. Would you te/l m 
there are any prospects of a recover 
M. B., Toronto. 

None visible. 

I BOUGHT Acadia Uranium at 19 cer 
some time ago. Shall 1 hold or 
loss?—J. M., Halifax. 


Time to salvage. 


WOULD YOU recommend the 


of National Exploration at 45— cents 
af, cs. V/.. Vancouve rs 

Not attractive here. 

WOULD YOU please advise me hat 
should do about some oil shares 
Paige Petroleums. Are they a lemon 
keep getting phone calls from To 
buy more and don’t know what 
Mrs. K. E., Kvle, Sask. 

Sell what you have—if you car 

I PURCHASED Canadian Locomi 
$30. Would vou suggest selling or han: 
ing on? Broker suggests selling a 
chasing North Star Oil or Consumer's G 
for appreciation.—J. W., Toronto 

Keep the Locomotive. 

WHAT DO vou think about the prospe 
of Clix Athabaska?—C. G. M., Toront 

It didn’t. 

I HAVE recently purchased shares int 
Rock Hill Uranium Ltd. Could \ 


me any information on the pros 
this company?—P. L., Edmonton 


All on the end of the diamond | 
COULD YOU give me any inform 


Foster Cobalt Mining Co., bought iv 19 
G. H. C., Toronto. 
Wound up and 1.9 cents distribu ed pe 
share. 
CAN YOU give me some informe 
New World Oil?—W. A. 1., Vane er 
Last reported drilling in Wyom) 'g 
IS THERE any future for Chesgo 
L. L. M., Hamilton. 


As moose pasture? Yes. 
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‘i P Ir A ‘AN is curious, he'll get just as 
ae g much ‘un out of business as anything 
d fae B else.” says Herbert H. Lank, 50, president 
n of the newis-formed company, Du Pont otf 

BCanada Limited. Mr. Lank had, early in 
Bais life, the opportunity of satisfying his 
own curic with a career of magazine 
B work. but decided, without much hesi- 

4 tation, to into Du Pont, where he has 
= ® heen ever since. “I wanted something in- 
‘i S dustrial says, “and I’m satisfied now 

. B that | chose correct- 

in 1925 

® Mr. Lank receiv- 

Bed his primary edu- 

) cer Beation i is home 
gz ite of Delaware, 

Band started his uni- 

Bversity education at 

® the University of 

- Delaware He took 

os B his second-yeal cred- 
France, re- 

g graduate 

Bfrom Delaware in 

29§. He joined Du 

on B Pont of New Jersey 
E shortly after gradua- 
B tion, then went back 
F 0 Franc “I was 
4 translator in sales 
B service the ripe 
B ave of 23.” he Says, 
mostly cause I 
if Bm could speak fluent 
5 B Frenct i only partly because of any 
eXecutiy vility.”” 

After two years there, he returned to 
the U.S issistant export sales managet 
1 the es department, where he re- 

mained three years. His next move 

B Was [0 entina as commercial director 

nt & of Ind Ss Quimicas Duperial. “I was 
there t | years, and I've never lived 

etter life.” he says. “Of course, 

“ th America’s golden era.” 

| Be He « to Canada in 1942 as special 
Bm assistar the president of Canadian In 
ont tUSETI ited and received a vice-pres- 
lenc following year. His election 

u of directors came in April, 
J pe : 1949 n, in July, 1954, C-I-L was 
B divide two parts as the result of a 


rrder, Mr. Lank became pres 
Pont. His company received 





een ) of C-I-L’s former total of 

7,000) oyees, three film and_ textile 

re hore j manufacturing cellophane film 
ind n filament, and numerous Ca- 

nadiar ile franchises including thos2 





igi 
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HERBERT H. LANK 


in Business 


POOOQQOOOS 


“Stimulating and Remunerative ” 


Bacque 


for orlon acrylic fibres, X-ray film and 
insecticides. 

Mr. Lank denies vigorously the exist- 
ence of any cartels in Canada. He says: 
“It's always very simple for irresponsible 
persons to dispose of these businesses by 
accusing them of collusion, but there’s 
nothing in it. As a matter of fact. | am 
happy to say that big business has a good 
reputation now, better than ever, because 
it gives the customer a fair shake. There- 
fore, although the 
situation is far from 
perfect, it is no co 
incidence that the 
climate in which 
business operates in 
Canada today Is bet- 
ter than it was.” 

Mr. Lank attri 
butes his 


which he describes 


success, 


as only “passing 
fair’, to his habit 
of “just plugging 
along’. “That’s the 


way you make per- 
manent progress.” he 
says, “and by occa- 
sionally showing 
signs of novel think- 
ing.” Living abroad 
has pleased Mr. 
Nakash Lank, and he thinks 

of himself as some- 
what of an international figure. “I met 
my wife in France.” he says. “One of our 
children was bern there, two in South 
America, and a grandson in Canada, and 
now the boys are becoming Canadian 
citizens. It doesn’t bother me to be on 
the move, although it is a little tough on 
the family. But they have learned to make 
friends, and acquire languages easily. We 
came to Canada by choice, because | 
wanted my kids to be educated here, and 
the schools are even better than I antici- 
pated.” 

He likes to visit his home in the Lauren- 
tians with his family. “I go up there and 
just vegetate,” he says. “I am allergic to 
exercise.” Music is his favorite relaxa- 
tion: “I like all kinds 
but especially Rimsky-Korsakoff.” 

Although his manner is often casually 
talkative, he can become impatient and 
tenaciously insistent upon a point. He 
says of his relationship with the company: 
“I give value for value received and I find 
my work stimulating and remunerative.” 


classical and jazz, 
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FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE BORE 
3 In a free society a man may work for himself or work for others Roe 
. own his own small shop. -or build a lactory. — 
In al stalitarian state he is a mere cog...a number ‘on a card, 0 
5 Utd 
; slotted into a master plan ol iron control and regimentation. e 
, new 
TF Freedom ol enterprise should be everyone's right... the right to « hoose the offse 
; 
' work one is best fitted to do to benelit freely from the results of one’s own wh 
creativeness ...to reach toward the stars. Most assuredly, won't 
i lreedom ol enterprise is worth defending. 
Ace 
then 
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One of a serie 








H.R.H. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, who is to 
accompany her mother, H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, to Canada. The 
Duchess will open the Canadian 
National Exhibition, in Toronto, on 


August 27. 
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a county ball. In the case of the modern woman, the 
‘ 
pattern can be clearly traced. Feeling insecure, she hurries bls eae 






out to get a job. Financial independence produces 





emotional insecurity. Emotional insecurity sends her upstairs 






to chop off her hair. (In the case of a Capri cut, she can 






get much the same results by going to a hair-stylist, only it 







costs more.) 







° e ee | 
Another male fashion that the feminine trade has taken over 
; 4 
is the trench coat. It is now being developed in satin, brocade i if 
and velvet, with jewelled belts and buttons The new { 









cocktail trench coat is raffishly cut, and the idea is to make 






the wearer look as important as Humphrey Bogart and, of 






course, a lot prettier 







It seems that men are a good deal brighter when dealing with 





problems presented by their own sex than in laying down 






rules for ours. In Wigan, Lancashire, for instance, 





magistrates came up with the idea of making paternal attend 
























ance compulsory at the trials of juvenile delinquents. 4 
As a result, convictions dropped from 268 in 1948 to 191 1 
in 1952 Last year they were down to 75. Various ; ; 
explanations have been put forward to explain the decline. : ig 
One is that fathers, after going through the judicial i : 
’ ° >: wringer, were sufficiently sobered by the experience to see ; i 
Conversation / feces ¢ that the situation didn't recur. A less optimistic viewpoint , | 
; is that the parents were more experienced delinquents than \ 
\\ i GLAD to report that Beatrice Lillie has come out their children, and so better able to instruct their offspring 
ist the Capri haircut. The Capri cut is being on how not to get caught. 
curren iodelled by Audrey Hepburn, Jeanmaire, and Leslie : 
Caror ) all look as though their lovely heads had been 
gone rather carelessly by a dull lawn mower. Lady Peel We feel we must report on another Trend House, ihis one 
herselt {a Capri haircut last year and demonstrated to with a motorized living-room which can be turned in any 
ao vhat it looked like. She did this by raking her tidy direction. It operates on a turntable, and since anyone { 
id, then strewing it in all directions. (“My can Operate the instrument panel, it sounds like the kind of | 
dear an’t be that funny! Oh, you're wonderful!”) The room that would never be safe to enter in the dark. : 
ik t is just possible for girls who have talents to a 
offset Less gifted types should beware of the hair-stylist All sorts of troubles are bound to arise. Someone, for instance, } i 
who s them it will make them look bewitching. It will be sure to operate the mechanism so that the living-room ' 
won iey'll just look bewitched. faces directly into the garage, at which point the turntable : 
will stick. The company. when telephoned, will say that 
they are having a lot of turntable trouble, but will try to get tik 
\cco to a New York fashion writer, women tend to cut a man up by Thursday. In the meantime the family, i 
new in hard times, whereas, in periods when they are instead of facing the rock-garden and herbaceous border, a 
Prote and cherished, they develop complicated coiffures. will find themselves staring dismally at the usual display * i 
m6 'y appears to be sound. Elaborately coiffed heads of empty oil cans, used licence plates and old outer casings. 
rollec der the French guillotine during the Revolution, 
the of personal security having arrived too late. Every The garage, as pictured, looks like a square-cut baby beetle 
Jane ‘ten heroine, however humble, appears to have nestling up to a larger mother beetle. It is promised 
had rsonal maid to see to her hair before she set out for for 1964, which is still a long way ofi i 
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IN THE SPOTLIGHT: [| to er, Mrs. 

Margaret Campbell, retiring National rH 
President, a business woman in Van- i ; 
couver, guest speaker Dr. Lillian Gil- , 


ay ib-divis 
hreth, now 78 vears of age and the sub-di 
mother in the best-selling book, position 
Cheaper by the Dozen, an engineer by have bee 
profession; and Mrs. G. R. D. Lay- ; the k 
cock, the incoming National Presi- lifferent 
dent, a civil servant in Winnipeg. 
a chame 
Sol 
1.Q-K 
BI mate 
3.QxP m 
B4; 3.Q-C 
In the 
perfect ¢ 
If P-B4 
kt4ch 


Women—Horizons Unlimited” 


Fourteenth Biennial Convention 
The Canadian Federation of 


Business & Professional Women’s Clubs 








Photos: Gerry Campbell iyhi 


BETWEEN MEETINGS: Anita Wilson (1), Newfoundland 

President, a fashion accessory buyer for Bowring Bros 

$1. John’s, and Ruth S. McGill, a past president of ! 
Federation, who is a lawver in Regine 


ELIZABETH FORBES 

Women's E-ditoy 

Victoria Daily 
limes 


\l THE FINAL BANQUET: / to r, Marjorie Laws. an accountant in Moncton, NB; Margaret 

Nairn, a pharmacist in Moose Jaw, Sask; Mrs. Margery Pewtress, a business woman 

in Cobourg and the re-elected Ontario President; and Norma Tissot, a business woman 
in Winnipeg and the re-elected Manitoba President. 


Saturdays hit Augus 









Ciess Problem 





By “Centaur” 


tHI )RLE SYSTEM Of comparison 
Hi of eso mates leads to a deal of 
sub-divis In the first place, the actual 
position he black King may or may not 
have been changed. In the former case, 
if the King is mated on squares of 
diferent color, the mates are known as 
a chameleon echo, a simple graphic name. 

Soll (1ON OF PROBLEM NO. 78. 


1.Q-K7. K-K6; 2.Q-BSch, K-B5; 3.Q- 
BI mate. |.Q-K7, K-B6; 2.Kt-Q3ch, K-BS; 


3QOxP m 1.Q-K7, K-Q4; 2.Q-Kt4, P- 
B4; 3.Q-Q2 mate. 

In the first two variations we have a 
perfect meleon echo of a model mate. 
If P-B4 K-Q2, etc. The threat is 2.Q- 
Kt4ch 

9 
ACROSS 
1. It's the down grade, no doubt 


ffer nothing to spit on when 





eal has started to get burnt on 


driven their animals to death! 






One of those that Lewis Carroll placed 
before yalty. (7) 
Return it to him. (4) 
It W performed alone, for a change, in 
Norw } 
The the road? (5) 
9. He road early in Britain. (5) 
21. Qu ude over, she was! (4) 
land 23. How one would look in scanties! (4) 
> 26. Dar n Abraham's city? On the con- 
7 First n to take a Scot to make a road 
The truction of 1 has brought nothing 
‘ta US.! (7) 
“9, O1 n't get them round because of 
he Ss. (7) 
S ip? (3,3,3.4) 








te 


on ob 


PROBLEM No. 79, by “Centaur.” 


Black—Ten Pieces. 


White—Nine Pieces. 


White mates in two 


Cross Over This 7 


By Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


DOWN 


When matching a shoe be prepared to 
leave in a hurry. (7) 

This scholar sounds as though he had 
ways, if not means. (6) 

The fool sits around. (7) 

In the long run you'll puff up this road 
ta) 

Where hobos' may pillow on soft 
snoulders? (8) 

Bring the East to North America in state 
(a) 

In which 26 down takes rest until 
wrecked. (8) 

Roadside? (4) 

Unlike an elephant, the trunk is on this 
part of an 8. (8) 

How the tap-dancer does his turn? (2,3,3) 
One man who won't have to rocket to 


Mars. (7) 
Was it a tragedy to an American to be 
addressed ‘‘Deer Sir" in error? (7) 


Mother started it and partially finished 
it. That’s great! (7) 
Instrumentalists can daze different 
audiences with it. ( 

What a sight seen through binoculars! 
(6) 

She took the wrong road. So dumb! (4) 


Solution to 
Last Week’s Puzzle 


ACROSS 
Kitty 
See 23 
Invasion 
Rebuff 
Ebb 
3. Atomic 
Even 
Terror 
Delilahs 
Convicts 
Attics 
Stay 
Onaget 
Ace 
Soared 
Internal 
See 9 
Study 

DOWN 


Ignoble 

That 

Unnamed 

Lyrical 

Tablecloth 

Refresh 

, 30. Mister President 
Graveyards 

Outpour 

Crowded 

Station 

Agents 

, 4. Cock and bull story 
Fret (327) 
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Letters 
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Self-Respect 


YOUR ARTICLE on The Rise of National- 
ism in Scotland and Wales, by Ivor Brown 
(S.N. July 10). was the best I have yet 
read on the subject. He covers it clearly 
and concisely. Since I was old enough to 
do my own thinking I have always believ- 
ed that those who are against Home Rule 
are The Church of Scotland, The Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland, the Lords, the 
Lairds. the Laborites and the wealthier 
people of the City of Edinburgh who des- 
pise the accent of their ancestors and the 
ancient and euphonious Gaelic language 
of the north-west. They are materialists, 
and do not have the national self-respect 
of the people of Denmark. Switzerland o1 
even little Liechtenstein. 


Vancouver FLoraA F. BARNE1 


National Hero 


rHOUGH I am all for Canadian national- 
ism, and regret the absence of any Cana- 
dian hero, there are two points on which 
| disagree with Mr. Morris Bishop: his 
statement that Britain has a national hero, 
and that we are the only nation without 
one; and his idea that a hero could spring 
up at our bidding. 

I am sure that Queen Victoria is not 
the British heroine. The adjective “Vic- 
torian” has never been a compliment as 
long as I can remember, and I was 
brought up in England. The British have 
several heroes and heroines. . . The present 
hero, I believe, is Sir Edmund Hillary, a 
New Zealander 

To expect a hero to spring up at once 
is to expect a blooming flower from a 
seed just planted. Mr. Bishop says truly 
that one cannot appoint, elect, or impose 
a national hero; why then should the 
Ministries of Education join an enterprise 
to make Champlain our hero? What is 
more to the point, in my opinion, is Mr. 
Robertson Davies's longing for “a_ few 
more good novels, some poems which 
could water the baking asphalt of the 
Canadian scene, some plays to bring us 
joy. and a longer shelf of rowdy, sousing 
satire!” 

It is often through its art that a nation 


achieves identity If the Scots have a 


national hero, it is probably Robert Burns, 
judging by the number of Burns Clubs, 
Burns dinners, and Burns statues. Though 
Stephen Leacock perhaps does _ not 
qualify as a Canadian hero, there may 
emerge some Canadian writer who will 
stamp Canada in people’s minds, un- 
mistakably and unforgettably. 


Edmonton (Mrs.) JEAN ORCHARD 


Aggression 


tHE United Nations was formed io 
preserve the peace of the world not to 
condemn China. in absentia, constituting 
itself witness for the prosecution, attorney 
for the prosecution and judge all three in 
One. Let us bear in mind that there are 
various types of aggression. There can be 
economic aggression, aggression by threats 
and intimidation and there can be fascist 
aggression by which the world has been 
ravaged twice in a quarter of a century 
and which seems to be still with us. 
Communism is an ideal—call it a virus 
if you will—but one cannot protect him- 
self against small pox, for instance, by 
force of arms. He has to keep sound in 
mind and body. The only way to combat 
it is to make the world healthy eco- 
nomically and socially thus removing and 
avoiding the conditions upon which Com- 
munism thrives. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Woodside’s slur on 
Britain (SATURDAY NIGHT, July 24) she 
has the clearest conception of what is 


transpiring in the world today and sup- 
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ports her views with reasoned argumen 
free from bias and backed by many ¢ep 
turies of experience in constitutional evoly 
tion. Time will cure many evils if the U} 
is permitted to function as it was iniended 
to function but how can it do so eff cient 
it the Government of a people nun bering 
20 per cent to 25 per cent of the » orld’s 
population is barred admission. The UN 
should be used for its proper purpo 
























Westmount, Que. GORDON [airy 






rHE July 24 issue contains a ver. fine 
article by Willson Woodside and I entirely 







agree with the statements contained there. 





in. 







It is reported as a legend that Sir John 
A. Macdonald said never write a letter 
and never destroy one. I am writing a 
letter, but I wish more Editors of maga- 








Augs 





zines, newspapers, etc. would follow Mr. 
Woodside in his sentiments contained in 







this article. 






Winnipeg (SENATOR) JOHN T. HAIG 



































































Of Many Things 


E. W. GREEN takes issue with your inter- 
pretation of the royal tithe “Defender of 
the Faith”. He suggests that the faith re- 
ferred to is that of the “official” English 
Church, the Anglican. The fact is, of 
course, that the title was conferred by the 
Pope on Henry VIII after the latter had 
produced a_ treatise attacking Martin 
Luther—an event that occurred in 1521... 


Ottawa PATRICK CARMODY 


COME NOW, Emlyn Jones. The ability 
to receive a compliment graciously, how- 
ever far-fetched it may be, is a mark of 
good manners. If the Indian gentleman 
thought Canadians courteous, sagacious 
and dynamic, let’s try to live up to it in 
stead of thinking ourselves “drab little 
fish in a big muddy puddle”. After all, 
many a speckled beauty has come out of 
the old mud-hole. 


Caledon, Ont. ANGUS BUCHANAN 


: It MAY interest your readers to 
know how it came about that Christopher 
Fry's play called The Dark is Light 
Enough is so named. The title is taken 
from a passage written by Henri Fabre, 
the great French entomologist, about the 
butterfly in darkness and storm: “So well 
it directs its tortuous flight that in spite 
of all the obstacles to be evaded, it arrives 
in a state of perfect freshness, its great 
wings intact. The dark is light enough’. 


Toronto THOMAS H. LAN 
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